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Literature 
Hume's Letters to William Strahan * 


THE LOVER of letters—in both senses of the word—may 
thank the industrious Dr. Birkbeck Hill for a present plea- 
sure, as well as for a valuable addition to the accumulating 
treasures of the library shelves. To the well-known and 
intelligent printer and publisher William Strahan, who was 
esteemed by not a few of the Eighteenth Century notables 
in England and Scotland, Hume wrote constantly and 
freely, without the reticence born of imperfect acquaintance, 
but without the frivolity that sometimes wastes the paper 
that passes between intimates. Several readable columns 
might easily be extracted from this correspondence, the 
publication of which is due to Dr. Hill’s watchful zeal, and 
to the purchase of the manuscripts by the Earl of Rosebery. 
Their range is considerable, and is all the greater because 
of the historian’s well-known conciseness of expression. 
Hume's friends; his opinions on literary, economic, and 
political matters; his ideas on orthography and rhetoric; 
his relations with Rousseau, Franklin, and other contempo- 
raries; his philosophical and religious attitude; his notions 
of the folly of the administration in trying to conquer the 
colonies din «which Strahan differed with him ‘ toto celo,’ 
as he wrote Oct. 30, 1775); and a hundred related topics of 
greater or less importance, are mentioned in the concise 
text or elucidated in the verbose and multifarjous notes. 
Dr. Hill surely errs in the direction of excessive annotation; 
but his collections (with their capital index) leave no im- 
portant—and few unimportant—points without explanation. 
The editor is as long-winded as,a minister when he gets to 
talking about the ‘context’; but, luckily, in this case the 
context is almost always interesting. There is, for instance, 
a mighty difference between the shiftless, needy, and ras- 
cally office-seeker ‘ Bautitout’ of Hume’s letter on p. 106, 
or the * Norborne Berkeley, Lord Bottetourt ’’ whom Dr. Hill 
portrays on pp. 107 and 108, and the paragon whose virtues 
are so magniloquently, but on the whole not unduly, com- 
memorated on the pedestal of the marble monument in 
honor of Botetourt, still standingsin front of our ancient 
College of William and Mary. Dr. Hill is indefatigable in 
his habit of hunting any allusion into its fastnesses; and, 
while some of his accumulations are not strictly indispensa- 
ble, it is well to err on the side of the ‘more benign extreme.’ 
The letters, at any rate, are worth the trouble he has taken. 

A single point may be mentioned before turning the vol- 
ume over to the reader; namely, the fresh light thrown on 
Hume’s manly fight for life, and dignified surrender to death. 
His well-known and delightful little autobiography—perhaps 
the gem of all literature of its kind—is properly prefixed to 
the letters; the last of which, like the more famous sketch, 
are instinct with courage, self-respect, and a just estimate of 
work done. Cervantes and Hume, in face of the last mys- 
tery, seemed nobly to anticipate the thought of Longfellow’s 
fine lines : 
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Wounded and weak, sword broken at the hilt, 
‘ With armor shattered, and without a shield, 
I stand unmoved ; do with me what thou wilt ; 
I can resist no more, but will not yield. 
This is no tournament where cowards tilt ; 
The vanquished here is victor of the field. 
In this regard Hume’s greatness of mind stands in serene 
contrast with the superstitious fears of Dr. Birkbeck Hill's: 
other master, the Great Cham himself. Johnson's profes- 
sions were higher and cheerier than Hume’s Cold negations 
regarding the future life, but Hume’s serenity was all the 
more remarkable in view of his own belief. 

The Clarendon Press, as usual in all its books of this sort, 
gives us honest paper, high-priced black ink, a firm impres- 
sion, and a binding of aristocratic simplicity. Book-lovers 
everywhere, paraphrasing Mr. Arnold’s phrase, may well 
call the Oxford establishment ‘ a great society for the inter- 
national popularization of intelligence,’—or, in simpler 
terms, a constant friend of all students and readers. Its 
course, at once conservative and liberal, is specially praise- 
worthy in these days when the ‘reading public’ needs to be 
reminded that there is, after all, a literature back of the 
very latest new realistic, rationalistic, religiaus, or romantic 
new novel. 





‘*Dragon’s Teeth” * 


‘Dracon’s TEETH,’ translated from the Portuguese of 
Ega de Queiros by Mrs. Serrano, must certainly be singled 
out from the ordinary novels of the day. It is a powerful 
and dramatic story, with vivid local color, delicate touches 
of naturalness and of art, and so far as a story of passion, 
weakness and sin can be said to be moral, is deeply and 
tragically so in its terrible dénouement and expiation. We 
have acharming picture at the outset, the attractive young 
husband, Jorge, honest, manly and sensible, and the wife 
whom be adores, Luiza, with her seductive ways, her beauty 
of person, her grace as of a child, and a true child of the 
South—pleasure-loving, sensation-loving, and with the sleep- 
ing fire in the blood that nourishes languid and abrupt de- 
sites. Before her marriage, she had had a love-affair—a 
romantic episode of eight months, with a handsome cousin 
Bazilio, who had amused himself for the time and then 
thrown her over. Luizahad passed through a heavy period, 
but after a while she was able to look back and smile at her 
youthful folly. Three years afterwards she met Jorge. 

He fell in love with her blond tresses, her charming profile and 
her large hazel eyes. At first she did not find him attract- 
ive; she did not like men with beards. Afterwards she noticed 
that Jorge’s beard was fine and silky; and she began to find a cer- 
tain charm and sweetness in his glance. Without being in love 
with him, she felt when with him a languor and abandonment, as 
if she could be content to rest forever on his bosom, careless of 
what the future might bring. What joy when he said to her, ‘ Let 
us get married!’ He had caught her hand in his* that warm 
pressure penetrated to her innermost soul and pervaded her whole 
being. She answered ‘ Yes,’ and then remained silent unable to 
add another word, but with her heart beating violently under the 
bodice of her merino gown. . Saha re 

They had been married now for three years. ‘ What hap- 
py years! Both were happy. Even those who did 
not know them said, “They are a charming couple; it is a 
pleasure only to look at them!”’ In the opening chapters 
we have a glimpse of the pleasant home, and the confidence 
‘and affection between the two. But Jorge is called away 
from. Lisbon on business, and. Luiza is left alone. Unac- 
customed to solitude, she is a prey to loneliness and ennui. . 
She misses Jorge at every turn, ‘his loud ring at the bell, 
his step in the hall.’ And at night, unable to sleep, she is 
beset with vague terrors and agitation. At this juncture, as 
fate wills it, Bazilio, after an absence of many years, re- 
appears in Lisbon. In search of some distraction to while 
away the tedium of his stay in the dull capital, he puts him- 
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self on the traces of his pretty cousin, whom he finds more 
adorable than ever. Her doomis sealed from the first. He 
makes ardent love to her, convinces, her of his constancy 
and that a cruel destiny has separated them, plays upon 
every string of her overwrought sensibility, and steeps her 
in the atmosphere that she loves—the very breath and in- 
cense of passion. She is like a bird, spellbound under the 
eye of the serpent, not even struggling to be free. Her 
will-power has departed from'her, her reason is benumbed 
and she moves as if in a dream, irresistibly drawn towards 
something, she knows not what, marvellous and undefined. 
The memory of her husband fades; he seems so far away. 
All the facts and duties of life lose outline and distinctness 
in the ambrosial mist in which the whole world is wrapped 
and where she herself is finally lost. 

The awakening is a rude one. Her secret is discovered 
by a servant who has an enmity to her. She offers to fly 
with Bazilio, who shows himself now in his true colors, des- 
picable and heartless. Bored by her importunity and by 
the stupidity and vulgarity of the whole affair, he escapes 
from Lisbon and leaves her to her fate. And what a fate! 
The lover goes scot-free, and upon this frail, almost irre- 
sponsible creature falls.the whole deadly weight of sin. 
Her husband returns and her heart goes out to him, her 
whole being yearns towards him. . Never did she love him 
so well, never did he seem to her so worthy to be loved. 
But there is a sting and poison in it all. Wild thoughts 
come into her brain—that he is going to kill her, and that 
she must run away and hide herself. A dark shadow is al- 
ways threatening and pursuing her. The servant, Juliana, 
hounds her footsteps. Her daily life. becomes a torture, an 
inconceivable humiliation and disgrace, until her strength 
succumbs and she falls ill. A letter arrives from Bazilio 
which her husband opens. He confronts her with it. The 
shock goes to-her brain and she does not recover. The 
death-scene is a masterpiece, imbued with emotion, remorse, 
anguish, expiation, forgiveness, and love that endures and 
triumphs at the end. 

We have chosen to analyze the drama without regard 
to the methods and plan, which, in our judgment, to:a 
great extent vitiate and vulgarize the whole work. 
persecution of the servant, the ‘laundry-work’ to which 
Luiza descends, is altogether unworthy of the situation. 
However deeply Juliana may be constructed, she is a mon- 
strosity with which’ we have no human affiliation. The 
minor characters are well drawn, with a dash of humor that 
relieves the book, and the translation reads so smoothly as 
scarcely to seem a translation at all. 





Bruce’s “ Plantation Negro” * 

Tue NEGRO as a literary and artistic ‘motive’ has been, 
up to the present time, generously discussed and delineated. 
He has figfred in delightful folk-tales, in myth-lore, in poem 
and proverb and plantation tale; his memory has been ran- 
sacked for comparative mythology and religious survivals; 
his everyday life has been invested with a halo of romance; 
even his fafois has been investigated, and many survivals of 
native African and Elizabethan English words have been 
found adhering burr-like toit. Harris and Jones, Page and 
Fortier, Irwin Russell and Macon, Sherwood Bonner and Dr. 
Mercier, Gordon and Edwards, Carter and Smith have sub- 
mitted the radiations of his mind to a sort of spectroscopic 
examination, separating this or that peculiarity, emphasiz- 
ing the humor and pathos that linger there, and making of 
his language, imagination, and experience abundant record, 
in many literary forms. 

It remained for a young Virginian writer to call attention 
in a passionless and philosophical manner to the Negro asa 
pc and political factor in the life of the South. It is all 
very well, Mr. Bruce seems to say, for you people to go into 
ecstacies over the ‘ picturesqueness ’ of the Negro, and ex- 
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claim how charming are his ways arid waggeries; but how is 
it with us who have to live with him, overshadowed by dusky 
millions of aliens, threatened by their anarchic ignorance, 
contending month in, month out, with their poverty and 
immorality, and liable at any moment to have the very fab- 
ric of our commonwealth torn asunder by their greed and ma- 
levolence? What are we to do with them? What is to be 
their future? Can we honestly permit our social system to 
be destroyed by this horde of individuals who are multiply- 
ing like grasshoppers and who cannot be assimilated? What 
is the remedy for this species of universal suffrage without 
sufferance? Mr. Bruce looks upon the problem with pro- 
found misgiving. He sees hope for the black man should 
the present agricultural system of the South give way to a 
permanent agrarian system of small holdings, when he will 
be distributed among the whites and be kept in touch with 
civilization by his contact with them. Should the blacks, how- 
ever, congregate and gravitate together in vast communities, as 
they show increasing tendencies to do, then we shall have a se- 
ries of Haytis on our hands fraught with innumerable calami- 
ties. ‘The South cannot femain permanently half black 
and half white.’ The result will be that ‘ either the whites 
or the negroes must withdraw or be extinguished by the 
stress of natural influences.’ The public schools cannot 
solve the problem; the blacks cannot be deported; they in- 
crease so enormously that ‘the resources of the Union 
would in a century be unable to satisfy their educational 
needs’; the white South cannot retreat from the position it 
has taken up with regard to these unfortunate people, for 
that would be self-abandonment and self-destruction. Po- 
litically, the partial disfranchisement of the race seemsinevi-. 
table. Useful as he would be as a laborer in the South, Mr 
Bruce thinks that it would be far better could the Negro be 
withdrawn altogether from that region. Already he is knock- 
ing at the doors of the churches: he is in the schools, in the 
Legislatures, everywhere; but has he, as yet, here or any- 
where—in Africa, Hayti, Jamaica,—shown himself capable 
of true citizenship? A gloomy negative is the only answer. 

Is there any solution to the difficulty? Mr. Bruce has 
reached none, though he has pursued the subject with ad- 
mirable lucidity in all its ramifications. He takes up the 
theme with German thoroughness and investigates the race 
in all its relationships. Chapters are devoted to the subject 
of parent and child, husband and wife, master and servant, 
the Negro in the commonwealth and before the law; his re- 
ligion, his superstitions, his moral, mental, educational tenden- 
cies; the Negro as an agriculturist, mechanic, laborer, renter, 
land-owner. Never before, probably, has the race been 


- subjected to a more searching analysis, and though the 


analysis treats of the Virginia black man alone, yet this is 
no drawback, the character of the race: being singularly 
homogeneous, and what is true of it in Virginia being true 
of it all over the South. In all these relationships there are 
varied and complicated forms of evil as well as of good, 
rendering the question of ultimate Negro destiny truly 
one ‘of the day’.as welkas one of the night; for day and 
night must it be pondered, ‘dispassionately, philosophically, 
hopefully, though we may not see its solution in our day 
and generation. : 





Florio’s Montaigne * 

‘MysELFe am the ground-worke of my booke’: such 
were the Whitmanesque words ‘with which old Montaigne 
concluded the preface to his immortal essays just 309 years 
ago, and such the reason of their perennial freshness and 
charm. The autobiographic element in Montaigne is pre- 
cisely the salt that preserves him from decay: the entire 


_ story of one human soul prattling of itself with exquisite 


candor and instructing the entire race with its incomparable 
prattle. About the other great French autobiographer— 
Rousseau—we feel the lack of genuineness, the theatrical, 
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the sapbinicetel, as we feel that Goethe. has * arranged : 
himself artistically in ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit’ and is posing 
for our sympathy and admiration from page to page. Even 
the great Augustine is liable to the same suspicion. With 
Montaigne it is never so, for his. favorite maxim was ‘Que 
scay je?’ (‘What do I know?’); he never professed to know 
anything, and yet he knew—everything. In Pére la Chaise 
Emerson found a tombstone testifying that the sleeper ‘lived 
to do right, and had formed himself to virtue on the Essays 
of Montaigne.’ Can such he said of Rousseau or Goethe? 
The entire frankness of Montaigne is like that of Socrates: 
it is the keynote to his system, his life, his philosophy, his 
lovableness. 

These dainty volumes in the quaint translation of Florio 
—a translation which Shakspeare read and enjoyed—con- 
tain this marvellously mellow philosophy in all its perfection: 





a Tom-Thumb edition exactly reprinted from the edition of . 


1613 and introduced by a delightful preface from the pen 
of the younger McCarthy. This translation belongs to that 
memorable series of Tudor-Stuart translations that ought to 
be reproduced entire in just such a series of pocket volumes 
as this: Chapman’s Homer, Fairfax’s Tasso, Skelton’s ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ North’s Plutarch, and a dozen others matchless 
for diction, strength, piquancy, beauty. Florio was contem- 
porary with Montaigne, and his English is full of the rich 
flavor that we perceive in the Frenchman —the cheerful 
Knight of Guyenne, the Mayor of Bordeaux, so charmingly 
self-portrayed in, these essays as well as in the two en- 
gtaved portraits that accompany them. One of the most 
felicitous chapters in the book, after the famous one ‘ Of the 
Institution and Education of Children,’ is that on Perfumes, 
in which least of all the good Montaigne included the liter- 
ary perfume, which yet so exquisitely pervades his writings. 
Of that the possessors of these volumes must judge for them- 
selves. 





Shakspeariana * 

Mrs. GILCHRIST is very sure that she has plucked out 
the heart of Hamlet’s mystery (1), which has baffled all 
former critics on account of an unfortunate misprinting of a 
line in the text. That an interrogation-mark astray to the 
extent of one monosyllabie should have given them all this 
trouble, and have been the means of inflicting a library 
of useless books on a world that suffers from a superfluity 
thereof! In Hamlet’s soliloquy after the first meeting with 
the paternal ghost, we have been used fo supposing that 
he exclaimed, 

O all you hosts of heaven ! O earth! what else? 
And shall I couple hell ? bs, fie ! 

But this is'a blunder and an ‘anti-climax.’ 
else ?’ that he went on-to say was, 

And shall I couple? Hell! 0, fie! 
That is, shall I marry Ophelia? Hell and blazes, no! If 
my respected mother could play it so on my late lamented 
father, what can I expect from this young woman, of whose 
naughty impulses I already have an inkling? Mrs. Gilchrist 
believes that Ophelia is no better than she should be, and 
that Hamlet has already made proof of her weakness. And 
now ‘with grim cynicism he perceives that a celibate life will 
deprive outrageous fortune of one of the arrows she might 
aim against him as she had employed it against his father, 
and he almost laughs, with a sardonic joy, as he makes his 
judgment of Ophelia, and exclaims ’—as aforesaid. ‘Phis 
is the key-note of Mrs. Gilchrist’s exegesis of the play, and 
‘tthe reader can imagine the mad music that follows. It is a 
very opera houffe of criticism. And yet there is a good deal 
of better stuff in the book, for the lady is really not the-con- 
templative idiot that nine readers out of ten that follow her 
to the eighteenth page will promptly write her down. The 
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amazing thing is that she can at once be so wise and so— 
otherwise. 

Mrs, Stopes’s book (2)—for She is a Mrs. though most of 
the reviewers have called her ‘ Mr. Stopes '—strikes one at 
first as foolish in spending some 250 pages on a ‘question’ 
to which there is but one rational answer; but in the course 
of the supererogatory demolition of the Baconian heresy, © 
the author gives us much weighty and edifying matter. Her 
most interesting chapter is the one in which she contrasts 
Bacon’s and Shakspeare’s way of dealing with wine, beer, 
and spirits. The former discusses them as a scientist, with 
a decided tendency to test their properties in his own per- 
son; Shakspeare treats them as a psychologist and a moral- 
ist. The illustrations of this from the writings of the two 
men, with the lady critic’s comments thereupon, are exceed- 
ingly interesting. Bacon’s ‘ciphers’ receive incidental 
attention, ard poor Donnelly, already so completely ‘ down,’ 
gets a hard kick or two—if the unfeminine metaphor is ad- 
missible here. Altogether the book is readable and sug- 
gestive, and will very likely be a comfort to sundry doubt- 
ing Thomases of both sexes. 





“ Hayti, the Black Republic.” * 

‘Hayti; or, THE BLAcK ReEpusB.ic’ is a black book, full 
of horrors. The author, Sir Spencer St. John, K.C. M. G., 
lived on the island as British Minister for a number of years, 
and hence speaks with the authority of an eye-witness. His 
book created such interest in Great Britain that the first 
edition was quickly exhausted, and the second is now before 
us. The subject had a temporary interest to Americans 
some weeks ago, when the American steamer Haytien Re- 
public was seized for alleged violation of the blockade. The 
despatch of,two or three of our wooden war vessels to Port 
au Prince made a ripple of excitement on the surface of the 
newspaper world, but the prompt delivery of the vessel made 
all calm again. To the Europeans who have made the West 
Indies their home, Hayti is looked upon as the Gehenna 
of this part of the world. Whoever has the prejudices of a 
Froude or the opinions of a negro-hater will find food for 
argument and confirmation of beliefin this book. The hor- 
rible rites of voodoo worship and of cannibalism seem to be 
still in existence, very much as when the Haytians were first 
imported from Africa. The use of the flesh of little babies 
for food, at the feasts and orgies of the blacks, seems in this 
book so clearly proven, that we imagine it will require very 
explicit denial with the strongest proofs to satisfy the mind 
of the world outside. It is evidently not possible to show 
that cannibalism was not practised, but the Haytians ought 
now to demonstrate that it zs not and will not be a fact. 

After a chapter of general description of the country, the 
history is given at length, divided into the two periods be- 
fore and after independence. The true history of Hayti be- 
gins, as the author shows, with the French Revolution, and 
among the various mixtures of humanity in this tropical 
land, Toussaint L’Ouverture stands out as one of the ablest 
and purest characters. ‘With this heroic man, as Americans 
remember, our own Government and people sympathizéd 
strongly, and one of our new frigates, the Gen. Greene, un- 
der Captain C. R. Perry, was sent to this island in 1799 to 
protect American commerce from the unscrupulous French: » 
privateers and cruisers. ‘ The principal effect of this attempt 
to make our flag respected was to introduce the first case of 
yellow fever into the United States Navy. L’Ouverture’s 
armies acted in the name of the French Republic, though 
the responsibility was almost wholly his own. His upright 
course toward neutral vessels was in such contrast to the 
predatory propensities of his rival Rigaud that, though float- 
ing the French flag, L’Ouverture’s vessels were exempt from 
capture by both British amd American men of war. In 
short, in a most difficult situation, L’Ouverture conducted 
himself like a statesman of the noblest type. ‘The con- 
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208 The 
duct of this black was so remarkable as almost to confound 
those who declare the negro an inferior creature incapable 
of rising to genius.’’ Born a slave and the grandson of an 
African prince, it is yet uncertain whether he was wholly of 
negro blood. Certainly he is the most interesting figure in 
Haytian history. 

Other chapters treat’ of the population, government, re- 
ligion, education, justice, army and police, language and liter- 
ature, agriculture, commerce and finance. While we cannot 
but feel that the author is a man of like prejudices with 
common humanity, and especially with the typical Briton, we 
must yet admire the richness and variety of his knowledge 
and his evident intention to get at the facts. We shall be 
surprised if a third edition is not soon called for. The 
volume contains nearly four hundred pages of fair print 
with good paper and binding, and has a clearly-drawn map 
showing both that half of the island which Mayti shares 
with Saint Domingo and, separately, the position of the 
island in the West Indian group. 





A Half-Dozen Theological Books * 

RELIGIOUS teachers have always drawn largely upon the Old 
Testament, for practical lessons, but they’ have not always drawn 
wisely. The ancient methods of allegorical interpretation have 
persisted in some quarters even to our day, and the fancy of in- 
terpreters who, in terms, discarded these methods has not always 
been kept within reasonable bounds. A good deal of the public 
‘ Bible-reading’ of our day is marred by the attempt to find in the 
Old Testament far more than is really there. This has greatly ob- 
scured the true significance and value of the ancient Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Dr. Dods’ book on Genesis (1) illustrates the counter- 
movement, which is gaining strength year by year. He looks at 
this old writing from the standing-ground of an open-minded yet 
reverent and very moderate historical criticism, and brings out its 
moral and spiritual lessons with appreciation and emphasis. That 
he regards the first chapters as significant, not because of any 
agreement with modern scientific discovery, but because of their 
exhibition of the relation of God to the universe and of man to 
God, sufficiently indicates the sobriety and the penetration of the 
author of these admirable lectures. 

Mr. Befnard’s title is an interesting one (2), but it is too narrow 
to cover the chapters which he groups under it. We have an at- 
tempt to do much more than consider the ‘mental characteristics’ 
of Christ; moral and even physical qualities are treated at some 
length. This gives the book a greater breadth than one would ex- 
pect on opening it, while it exposes it to the charge of lacking pre- 
cision. It will aid devout people in their meditations, but it will 
not satisfy, nor even stimulate, eager and inquiring minds. The 
possibilities of the title are not realized. 

Of the fourth volume of Dr. Cox’s ‘ Expositions ’ (3) he says in 
“his preface: ‘This, I think, must be the déographical volume of 
the Series.’ Quite a number of the sermons, accordingly, treat of 
Biblical characters, beginning with two on Simeon. Here, as 
_always, Dr. Cox-shows himself the thoughtful, sympathetic, spirit- 
ual preacher, whose observation is acute and whose thought often 
fresh. He does not show the masculine vigor and the intensity of 
sp which have marked the greater interpreters of the Bible, 

ut one may find help and enlightenment in his books. It is a sug- 
gestive commentary on clerical habits in England to read: ‘So 
many clergymen have written to tell me that they use my ser- 
mons in their pulpits, and find that those which are complete in 
themselves best serve their turn, that I have excluded a lay series 
which I had prepared, and have replaced it with discourses more 
suitable for their purpose.” Weare quite ready to admit that some 
congregations would be the gainers by a like habit in this country. 

The collection of papers on non-Bibli¢al religions (4) reprinted 
from The Homiletic Magazine is neither complete nor satisfactory. 

_ Among the authors only two or three are authorities of the first 
- order, and third-rate opinions on sucha subject are of less than the 
ordinary value; even the best of the essays are meagre and one- 
sided. As to the distribution of space, it is enough to say that the 
Egyptian religion has two chapters, and the Scandinavian two, 
while the Brahman, Confucian, Zoroastrian and Roman have no 
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the Rev, Henry Norris Bernard. $1.50. New York: T. Whittaker. 3. Expositions. 
By the Rev, Samuel Cox. 4th Series. New York: T. Whittaker. 4. Non-Biblical 
Systems of \Religion. $1.50. New York: T. Whittaker. 5. Witnesses to Christ. 
By William Clark. $1.50. (Baldwin Lectures, 1887.) Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
6.. Manual of, Christian Evidences, By George Park Fisher. 75 cts. New York: 
Scribner's Sons. 
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_brief course of lectures will account for much of this. 








mention, and the Assyro-Babylonian is referred to with luminous 
logic, under the head of ‘Ancient Canaanite Religions,’ in the fol- 
lowing remarkable paragraph :—‘According to Professor Sayce, 
“Assyrian turns out to be very closely related to Hebrew—as 
closely related, in fact, as two strongly marked English dialects are 
to one another -” The Canaanitish religion [szc/] thus 
differing from the Assyrian only as one English dialect differs from 
another, we may look to the Assyrian for information as to the 
religion of Canaan ’! + 

The Baldwin Lectures given at Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1887, by 
Professor Clark of Toronto (5), form a contribution to apologetic 
literature that is marked by general discretion and commonsense, 
earnest purpose, and the security of one who feels that he has a 
good case. They are not noteworthy for their thoroughness or 
their force of statement and argument. Probably the fact, that 
the lecturer undertook more than could possibly be well done in a 
But, even 
so, the scanty treatment—e. g., of so fundamental a topic as that of 
miracles—is surprising. 

Prof. Fisher, in asmaller book (6), has been wiser. Indeed, he has 
compacted into his hundred and twenty pages a vast amount of 
learning and sound judgment. Often a paragraph contains food 
for long reflection. ‘The calmness and lack of zeal in tone and man- 
ner, which at first may make these chapters seem meagre to some 
ardent believers, will commend it to those for whom it was evi- 
dently designed, and add to the weight of its influence with them. 

Recent Fiction 

THE LITTLE memorial volume called ‘ Heart Stories,’ which the 
sister of Theodore Bartlett issues, has a pathetic interest. The 
book contains some verse and three stories, ‘ A Christmas Story,’ 
‘ The Charity Ball’ and ‘ Lyddy ’"—the last a prize-story. The lit- 
tle volume shows the spirituality, poetic ideality and artistic appre- 
ciation of effects that gave definite promise of future fulfilment had 
Theodore Bartlett lived. Of ‘Lyddy’ too much praise can not 
easily be said. In its ideality of conception, delicacy of treatment 
and tenderness of tone it recalls the masters of fiction. (75 cts. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——‘ FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, and How They 
Grew,’ by Margaret Sidney, which «delighted the children of 1888 
in the columns of Wide Awake, has achieved the distinction of a 
separate volume. It is to be hoped that these precious little Pep- 
— will reach years of maturity very slowly, and that we may 

now just what Polly and Phronsie and Joel and Ben do and say 
during their childhood ; for who can take their place in baby litera- 
ture when they are ‘grown-up,’ we do not know.’ (25 cts. D. 
Lothrop & Co. 





‘THE STORY OF HAPPINOLANDE, and Other Legends,’ by 
Oliver Bell Bunce, comprises four stories with the very attractive 
design of showing that wealth does not bring happiness. Probably 
no one entirely disagrees with the author in this, but tenacious in 
current opinion is the belief in the converse of this—that wealth 
lessens misery. It is a very simple thing to live in an attic with 
the person one loves ; probably no’ one disagrees with the author 
here ; but to live with a person one-does not love—even Mr. Bunce 
will agree that a house with attic, basement, cellar dnd sub-cellar 
is none too large. ‘Happinolande’ and ‘The City Beautiful ’ are 
full of charming conceits and suggestions. The latter is virtually 
a sermon on the ethics of architecture. (25 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 
——TwWoO CLEVER little books, ‘An Evening with Pickwick’ and 
‘An Evening with Copperfield,’ arranged for amateur performance 
by Jenny Marsh Parker, will materially help the ‘ committee-on en- 
tertainment’ of school exhibitions, parlor theatricals and summer 
watering-places. Both of the books are the record of scenes and 
characters actually personated, their feasibility and success being 
thus assured. (25 cts.each. NeW York: Harold Roorbach.) 

‘IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL,’ by Mary Linskill, is a novel of 
English country life. A young woman, very much afraid of pover- 
ty, engaged herself to a man of wealth whom she did not love. 
One night she heard a sermon on the text, ‘What will you give in 
exchange for your soul?’ This frightened her, and she went home 
and broke off her engagement to the rich man and married a poor 
curate who turned out to be the heir to a baronetcy; and so she 
became Lady Aldenmede. (30 cts. Frank Lovell.) ——‘ UNDER 
FALSE PRETENSES,’ by Adeline Sergeant, is a novel of most tor- 
tuous plot. The hero is suspected by his mother of having mur- 
dered his brother. She disowns him as her son, feeling sure that 
he was changed in the cradle. The real murderer of his brother 

ets the woman he loved, and everything seems to conspire against 
fim to make his state desperate.. The fabric of the tale is cleverly 
wrought and the book full of incident. (50 cts. Frank Lovell.) 


















The 
HELEN CAMPBELL has never written a better story or one of 
‘broader truthfulness than ‘ Under Green Apple-Boughs,” which 
first appeared some seven years since. She has not, however, en- 
tirely overcome the difficulty of her plot, for while we see that the 
Professor's and Miss Boynton’s system of education is productive 
of the broadest results upon the life of the receptive child Sylvia, 
the girl’s character, her individual self, is still misty and vague. 
She is the same embryonic little soul that the Professor met in the 
woods while he was in desperate search for his cow. But the in- 
-cidents and the subordinate characters of the book are delightfully 
drawn, and the ideas advanced are thoughtful and wise. We 
* feel the spirituality of the rejected suitor Geike, and the self-abne- 
genes and womanly strength of the Professor’s sister. There are 
elicate subtleties inthe character of the latter, especially in her re- 
lation to-her brother, which show keen appreciation of feminine na- 
ture. And while we are sensible of a certain intensity in the au- 
thor’s treatment of the life of Catharine Boynton which the develop- 
ment of the story does not seem to justify, and a certain unpleasant- 
ness about the mode of death, we cannot gainsay the truthfulness of 
the study. (Socts. Ticknor & Co.) 
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‘STUBBLE OR WHEAT,’ by §S, Bayard Dod, is a pathetic tale, 
well told except in one important particular which at the beginning 
mars the interest of the reader. The culmination of the story is 
tevealed at the beginning, and this open delivery of the plot into 
‘tthe reader’s hand makes most of the narration an anti-climax. 


The unheroic hero of the story is one Sydney Morris, who, having ~ 


thad no joyous childhood, grew up with the idea that this world 
was about as bad a world as could be-made. Neither his good 
friend Alexander McKenzie, nor his college course taken at Prince- 
ton instead of at Harvard, nor his study of medicine, nor his mar- 
riage with Gladys, the lovely daughter of an artist, nor the birth of 
a son could save him from the pessimistic ideal which seemed ever 
to shadow his mind. His reading of Schopenhauer does not im- 
prove him, and he therefore, and logically, commits suicide. The 
story is clean, pure, and not without elements of pathos and prom- 
ise, but the author in his next venture must make use of a more 
artistic sense of structure, and put ‘his climax last instead of first. 
($1.25. A.D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


IN ‘ BURKETT’S LOCK,’ by M. G. McClelland, there is the same 
penetration, the same forceful characterization, the same humorous 
-observation that is displayed in the other stories of this clever au- 
thor. But we think that Miss McClelland has somewhat sacrificed 
the interest of her story in her rigid faithfulness to a-dialect which, 
picturesque as it is, is uncommonly exacting and difficult to follow. 
(50 cts. Cassell & Co.)——‘StT. CUTHBERT’S TOWERS,’ by Flor- 
ence Warden, contains a ‘mystery’ more elaborate, if possible, 
than any her successful pen has yet produced. The crime com- 
mitted is that of murder, and the story is the establishment of guilt 
against the malefactor. The most astonishing fact consequent to 
the murder is, however, the remarkable conception the author gives 
of human nature—human nature which, we grant, makes very fine 
material for a ‘mystery,’ but which would be but awkward filling 
for a story of simpler woof. (30 cts. F. F. Lovell.) ——‘ PENNY 
LANCASTER, FARMER,’ by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Bellamy, is a bright 
tale of a Georgian farm. The scenes are fresh and entertaining, 
the characters natural and the development of the story original. 
(50 cts. F. F. Lovell.) 








Minor Notices 

GREAT and constant have been Prof. Henry Morley’s services to 
geaders and literary workers, ever since the publication of that 
almost indispensable’ right-hand-book, his ‘ Tables of English 
Literature’ (1870). It is not wise to speak of him as a historian of 
English literature, for his ‘English Writers’ is, after all, an excel- 
lent compilation, not a fresh or original record, prepared at first 
hand by a mind of large powers. Again, in his numerous volumes, 
Prof. Morley does not always give us the best texts, translations, or 
even authors. To no other single worker, however, are we indebted 
for such popularization of English or other masterpieces hitherto 
inaccessible or costly. Having finished his Universal Library, he 
has now issued Vol. I. of the Carisbrooke Library, which is to con- 
tain larger books, in larger type, and at a little more than double 
the price of ‘the preceding series (one dollar instead of forty cents). 
The volumes will appear bi-monthly, with longer introductions and 


‘with notes. Here, in the initial issue, we have a capital representa- - 


tion of Swift’s prose and verse, omitting ‘ Gulliver’: the best poems, 
*A Tale of a Tub,’ Bickerstaff’s ‘ Predictions,’ ‘ The History of 
Martin,’ ‘The Battle of the Books,’ etc., the whole handsomely 
printed and strongly bound—a solid dollar’s worth from a great 
writer who, after all, is more advantageously read in extracts than in 
complete editions. ($1. Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 
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THE COMING CENTENNIAL of Washington’s inauguration 
makes timely and welcome books which treat of ‘the birth of the 
Federal Constitution. Mr. Joseph B. Walker, a local antiquarian, 
has written ‘A History of the New Hampshire Convention,’ for the 
investigation, discussion and decision of the Federal Constitution. 
After a brief introductory chapter, he gives a list of the delegates, 
with the vote of each on the ratification, and in foot-notes a bio- 

* graphical sketch of each delegate so far as known. Four chapters 
are devoted to the sessions, which were held in the Old North 
Meeting-House at Concord, N.H. At1 P.M. on Saturday, June 
21, 1788, the old Granite State, the ninth to vote in favor of the 
Constitution, rendered that instrument opeyative by itself reaching 
a decision. The following Thursday the event was celebrated by a 
great parade and public ceremonies in Portsmouth. The history 
of the old Meeting-house is given quite fully, and an account of the 
centennial celebration of last summer completes this lively me- 
morial volume. It is well printed and bound, and has illustrations 
and an index. ($2. Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) 


STUDENTS of the History of Kentucky are now accumulating a 
library of solid books bearing upon a theme which must become in- 
creasingly interesting to all born within her borders. An octavo 
volume of three hundred pages, by Mr. Thomas Marshall Green, 
gives outlines and enters into. the detail of ‘ Historic Families of 
Kentucky.’ Special reference..is had to those stocks immediately 
derived from the Valley of Virginia. Not only are the genealogical 
connections shown, but the influence of individuals and families up- 
on Kentucky and the States of the South and West are shown. 
The author's style is far from dry, and many of the narratives 
sparkle with anecdotes and records of brilliant deeds. The Indian 
warfare, the out-door life, the. chivalrous gallantry, and the politi- 
cal rivalries which make the page of Kentucky history so animated 
are set forth with abundant side-lights from trustworthy tradition. 
One sees that most of the founders were of Scotch extraction, 
though residence in Ireland and Virginia and intermarriage with 
Huguenot and English stock, with their strange experiences on a 
new continent, made them Americans of a peculiarly strong sort. 
A good index unlocks the treasures of this valuable book. ($2. 
Cincinnati: Rob’t Clarke & Co.) 








THERE is little that is exhaustive, philosophical, picturesque, or 
final in Mr. William Robertson’s ‘ Life and Times of the Right Hon. 
John Bright,’ first published five or six years ago, a new edition of 
which closely follows the great orator’s death. The chief merit of 
the book is its timeliness, for it includes all needful details of Bright’s 
career, with copious extracts from his speeches. The present tense, 
and adulations of the living man, end with page 580; the two final 
chapters, in a different tense and typography, describe his latest deeds 
and his death. The biographer’s tone is one of indiscriminate 
eulogy, varied by silly and obsolescent sentimentalism. But, after 
all, there is a place for such hurried pieces of book-making, in pub- 
lic or college libraries, where they answer an immediate call on the 
part of newspaper-readers or theme-writers. _When the standard 
biographies come, these forerunners should be withdrawn from cir- 
culation. ($1.50. Cassell & Co.) 





GEN. J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, in studying’ his family archives, 
has come upon a real curiosity of literature. It is a volume of 
‘ Miscellanies,’ the poetical effusions of his ‘blood relation’ (the 
exact term of relationship not being stated) Col. Arent Schuyler de 
Peyster. This gentleman was born in New York in 1736, entered 
the British army in 1757, and, after thirty-six years of not very con- 
spicuous service, retired and took up his residence near Dumfries 
in Scotland. He was called from his retirement in 1795 to take 
command of the Dumfries Volunteers, organized to resist the ex- 
pected invasion of the French; Among the volunteers under his 
command was Robert Burns, whose well-known poem ‘ Does 
Haughty Gaul Invasion Threat,’ with another addressed to Col. de 
Peyster himself and entitled, rather oddly, ‘ Poem on Life,’ was 
called forth by this occasion. The Colonel died in 1822, leaving to 
posterity, as the fruit of his poetical talent; this volume of ‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’ which was published at Dumfries in 1813, and is now ex- 
tremely scarce. His not less distinguished relative has done well in 
reprinting it—not for its literary merit, for none of the rhymes rise 
above the level of the merest doggerel, but for the annotations pro- 
fusely added both by the author and the editor. These notes, with 
the other addenda, give—or rather might be made to give—a good 
picture of the state of society along our northern border and in 
Canada during the Revolutionary period. We have also, in the ap- 
pendices, many reminiscences of the glories of the de Peyster family, 
which come not gy ast Ege the veteran editor. It is only to 
be regretted that, among his various accomplishments, that of 
book-making is not included. Much excellent material, here collec- 











































ted, has been sadly diminished in value for want of the commonest 
literary knack in ‘ putting things together.’ The‘ Miscellanies’ and 
the Appendices, it should be added, form two stout pamphlets 
(with some pictorial illustrations) issued respectively by A. E. Chas- 
mar & Co. and C. H. Ludwig, New York. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN has been so often written, and 
so recently, satisfactorily and exhaustively, that, except for a place 
in ‘a projected series of Great Ministers, it is hard to see the 
reason for another. Still, it is probable that Bunyan is to remain 
yet awhile the nucleus of an ever-rolling avalanche of literature ; 
and while his immortal works are now moving the hearts of 
fresh millions in the various missionary languages of the globe, a 
new picture of that wonderful author will find appreciative examin- 
ers. Canon Venables of Lincoln Cathedral has read all the acces- 
sible biographical and critical material, and studied well the en- 
vironment of the immortal dreamer with the eyes of the lover of 
out-of-doors and of antiquarian discoveries. He quotes largely 
from, and frequently compliments, the work of Bunyan’s last pre- 
vious biographer, the Rev. Dr. Brown, whose masterly book has 
been fully reviewed in THE CRITIC. Here and there in the Can- 
on’s pure and charming English we find a new fact, and a pleasing 
bit of criticism both of the angelic tinker and of his cay, sagan 
while the handy shape of the book will be welcome to those who 
do not care to give octavos room on-shelf or pocket. The work 
has a good index ; and at the end is probably the best bp, te | 
of Bunyan yet made, the work of John P. Anderson of the British 
Museum. For the reader who cares for results more than origin- 
ality, proofs or processes, this is probably the best life of the literary 
Puritan whose fame is anchored to our own and the future world’s- 
language. (40 cts. Thos. Whittaker.) 





AMONG the first of a series of dollar handbooks of churches, pic- 
ture-galleries, towns and cities in the United States, projected by 
the Moses King Corporation, is ‘King’s Handbook of Notable 
Episcopal Churches.’ The editor and compiler is the Rev. Dr. 
George Wolfe Shinn of Newton, Mass., long a student of the parish 
histories and architecture of the denomination. The volume is a 
well-bound and handsome one of nearly three hundred pages, with 
about one hundred illustrations, mostly of church buildings. The 
literary matter is arranged in four chapters, which treat respec- 
tively of ‘ The Colonial Churches,’ beginning with Jamestown, and 
ending with the Revolution ; ‘The Second Period,’ prior to 1839; 
‘ The Third Period,’ including parish churches and parish buildings ; 
and ‘ The Cathedrals and Pro-cathedrals.’ About one hundred and 
thirty typical churches are treated of as to history, personnel, architec- 
ture, and notable events or associations. A great deal of interest- 
ing history and readable matter is thus brought together, and the 
book will be acceptable to the churchman, traveller; artist, scholar, 
student of architecture, or the church building committee. The 
series, if followed up, will be of national interest. ($1. Boston: 
Moses King Corporation.) 





FROM THE PREFACEB to the little volume entitled ‘ John Brown,’ 

by Dr. Hermann von Holst, we learn that the editor, Mr. Frank 

’ Preston Stearns, has been ‘roused by the late attacks upon the 
memory of John Brown’ to a sense of the necessity of doing some- 
thing to counteract them. For this purpose he has procured a 
translation of ‘the honest and sympathetic account of him’ by the 
distinguished German historian, and has added, in an appendix, ‘a 
vindication of the character of John Brown from the principal 
charges which have within the last few years been brought against 
him.’ These ‘attacks’ and ‘charges’ have proceeded from rather 
notable sources. They were commenced by Senator Henry Wilson 
in his history of the anti-slavery struggle, were continued ‘by a 
citizer of Kansas who was a leading spirit in the Free-State move- 
ment,’ and by a ‘Boston gentleman’ in ‘an essay read and pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Historical Society’; and ‘finally, 
Messrs. ‘Hay and Nicolay, in their Life of Abraham Lincoln, have 
iven a disparaging account of John Brown, which is much more 
angerous than any preceding attack upon-his life and character.’ 
It is natural that such criticisms, coming from eminent members of 
the party of freedom, should be felt by the admirers of Brown to 
be ‘dangerous’ to his fame. Whether they are dangerous to the 
cause of fteetlom is another question. As to the means by which 
it is proposed to counteract them, there may be still more doubt. 
The able treatise of the German Professor was written before the 
publication of Sanborn’s biography of Brown, which for the first 
time revealed the true character and career of its subject.. The 
‘vindication’ by Mr. Stearns proceeds on the singular line of ad- 
mitting the worst charges against his hero, and justifying them by 
likening them to the act of a Ute Indian, who, because his tribesman 
had been found dead with a bullet in his body, shot in revenge the 
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first innocent white man he met. The volume, however, has its 
interest, and to those who still retain their primitive faith in its hero 
will doubtless be acceptable. ($1.50. Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) - 





MEssRS. HARPER & BROS. have added to their educational list 
a new series of Readers of which we have received Nos. 1 to 4 in- 
clusive. The books have evidently been prepared by those familiar 
with the best modern methods of instruction. he selections, 
which appear to be well apa have been made with good taste 
and judgment. The books are well printed and bound, and we do 
not regard as a defect the fact that,they are less profusely illustrated 
than are some other series which havé been brought to our notice, . 
as it has seemed to us that the tendency among publishers of edu- 
cational books has been, lately, in the direction of unnecessary and 
extravagant expense in the matter of illustration. While the well- 
drilled book agent, representing a rival series, will doubtless be able 


‘to find in these new Readers many points for criticism, we do. not 


hesitate to say that school officers and teachers who contemplate a 
change of Readers should not fail to examine them before, making a 
selection. 





THE LIFE of that pence preacher, scholar, college president, 
traveller, and leader of men, John Price Durbin, has n written 
by Dr. John A. Roche. The biographer is an amateur or actual 
teacher of homiletics and sacred oratory, and along with the biog- 
raphy of Dr. Durbin presents a treatise on his favorite theme whic 
is also intended as a continuation of the life in the first part. The 
pe pi is stilted, and a thoroughly bad model for the writer of lives. 
of good men. The ye of the memoir was by no means a 
stranger to the writer of this review, who remembers the great- 
hearted Kentuckian and typical American preacher as one of the 
most natural and impressive of men. A little less of fulsome praise, 
a little less description of a pedestaled and idealized creation of the 
biographer, and more of the real man of flesh and blood would 
have made a grand book which boys would have read. The grace- 
ful pen of Bishop R. S. Foster furnishes a good introduction, but 
the volume lacks an index. The book will be very useful to a cer- 
tain type of the young preachers of ‘Methodism,’ to whom it is 
dedicated. A portrait serves as frontispiece, and the facts stated 
are trustworthy. ($1.50. Hunt & Eaton,) 





MR. CHARLES DE B. MILLS has derived the leading title of 
his goodly octavo, ‘The Tree or Mythology,’ from a remark of 
Carlyle, that ‘though tradition may have had but one root, it grows, 
like a banian, into a whole over-arching labyrinth of trees.’ In its 
contents, he ‘ freely acknowledges his indebtedness, in some points 
very great, to Sir G. W. Cox, the Rev. S. Baring Gould, Dr. E. B. 
Tyler, Mr. Robert Brown, Prof. Max Miiller, and others.’ In fact, 
if tothe above names are added those of D.G. Brinton, Jacob 
Grimm and Andrew Lang(to all of whom the author elsewhere 

ives due credit), readers familiar with those authorities will find 
ittle that is new in the present volume. But as very few will have 
time or inclination to examine all, or indeed many, of the works 
thus cited, it is certainly well that a writer having a strong prepos- 
session for the task, and a readable style, should give us, in hisown 
language, the latest results of the studies and discussions now so 
vigorously carried on in regard to the origin and diffusion of myths, 
legends, nursery tales, and all the other varieties of what we have 
lately learned to call folk-lore. The author is a careful and impar- 
tial compiler, and his work may be recommended as.a useful com- 
pend of this new science—the only drawback being the writer’s oc- 
casional attempts to go beyond: his authorities and to rise into the 
region of original thought and generalization. In such attempts 
his language loses its clearness, and is apt to become, at times, a 
mere mist of woids. ($3. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen.) 





THOUGH the Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 
1883-4 comes, as usual with this series, long after its date, its 
value cannot be said to be diminished by the delay. The contents 
are of permanent importance, representing often many years of 
research in out-of-the-way places and on recondite but always in- 
teresting subjects. Prof. Cyrus Thomas’s paper on the ‘ Burial 
Mounds of the Northern Section of the United States’ is already 
well-known by its earlier appearance and the discussion it has 
awakened. Mr. Charles C. Royce’s account of the Cherokee In- 
dians is rather political than scientific; but it brings together a 
large, if somewhat cumbrous, mass of information, which future 
historians will utilize. The two most striking papers in the volume 
are Dr. Washington Matthews’s ‘ Mountain Chant’ of the Navajos 
and Mr. Clay MacCauley’s report on the Seminole Indians of 
Florida. Both papers. will do much to, strengthen the opinion 
which modern writers have expressed of the naturally good intel- 
lectual endowments of our Indian tribes—or at least of some of 
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them. It would be hard to find in the primitive folk-lore of any 

people a composition of story and song more weirdly imaginative or. 
more truly poetical than the Navajo chant with its accompanying 

narrative. The attractive pictures which Mr. MacCauley presents 

of the little bands of brave, handsome, kindly, and independent 

Seminoles—hiding from the distrusted whites in the all-but inacces-= 

sible swamps of Florida, and there leading an almost Arcadian life, 

—reads more like a romance than the plain reality which it un- 

doubtedly is. The last paper, on ‘the Religious Life of the Zufti 

Child,’ by Mrs. Tilly G. Stevenson, is a pleasing study, curiously 

illustrated with colored pictures, and forming an apt pendant to 

the more elaborate contribution’of Dr. Matthews. Altogether 
this volume well maintains the high character of the Bureau’s pub- 
lications. (Washington, D. C.) 





‘A FEw CULLED FLOWERETS Scattered in a Tome,’ by Micah 
Enos! Here are two specimens: 


Fond music lasts! The composer tells all— 
Not the pianist, though playing exceedingly well— 
As Nature’s secrets burst out, to recall 
To each man a new truth—though proud Science would tell. 
He played Beethoven! I heard as he played, 
The clear voices of the giant-musician’s large heart— 
I read what Science has delved—but I said 
To myself ; Huge, Good God ! how full wondrous Thou art ! 


Readers in search of more of the same will find copies of the 
book at Brentano’s Emporium——‘ FACETTES OF LOVE FROM 
BROWNING’ is printed by request, being the Introductory Address 
at the opening of the Browning Society of the New Century Club of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Brinton makes the point that, in his delineation 
of the master-passion, Browning gives us only the flashings and 
corruscations—the facettes, as he calls them—of love, and never the 
full-orbed, flawless gem ; the glittering moment only, and not the 
quenchless, undying fire ; 
Never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together. 
The essay is somewhat too rambling and loosely constructed to 
be convincing, and moreover the’question arises whether the very 
‘defect of which Dr. Brinton complains—the unrest and incomplete- 
ness which seem to make love a fugitive thing—are not in reality 
the proofs of its immortal and divine essence, connecting it, not 
with what is human and passing, but with what eternally endures, 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 


(50 cts. Phila.: Wm. F. Fell & Co.) 





THE FRENCH VERSION of ‘What To Do?’ (‘Que Faire?’) 
was reviewed in THE CRITIC of May 21, 1887. The first English 
edition, published last year, was incomplete, and now we have from 
the same house a new and unabridged translation by Mr. N. H. 

. Dole, issued in paper covers, in order.to give the book as wide a 
circulation as possible. We are not quite sure that ‘Tolstoi’s views 
will be a safe guide for the masses, but. we feel confident that no 
right-minded or right-hearted person can read his impassioned ap- 
peals, his arraignment of society as it stands, without putting his 
own life to stricter test, and the lives of his overburdened fellow- 
creatures to larger and more generous consideration, and without 
at least earnestly trying to find his own solution of the problem 
‘What to do?’ (socts. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





THAT ENDLESSLY fascinating theme, the question of life here- 
after, is treated in a purely philosophic way by Mr. L, P. Gratacap 
in ‘ The Analytics of a Belief in a Future Life.’ His analysis is 
made from two points of view—science and revelation. He sets 
before us the fact of personal identity and the implication therein ; 
studies the genesis, growth and durability of mind ; the form and 
durability of the ego; and the force of desire and a moral judg- 
ment. His reading of the strong thinkers seems to have been wide 
and earnest, and not a few side-lights are 'thtown on the subject 
from Oriental sources. The conclusion of his argument teaches 
the loftiest altruistic faith, because it ‘teaches that whatever attends 
the endeavor, we must all struggle for our own perfection, and 

. thereby aid that of the Race.’ In the analysis from revelation, the 
teachings of Scripture are handled with surprising freshness, and 
we imagine that many a good sermon will spring out of this-writer’s 
seed-thoughts. The author is no ultra optimist or universalist, and 
though he sees the gleaming sands of the further shore of the Sea 
of Death, it is ‘many,’ not all, who walk thereon. ($2. James 
Pott & Co.)\——‘ LAUDES DomMINnI,’ the popular church hymn-book, 
is not arranged for the use of Sunday-schools. In its oblong form, 
it has 356 hymns, most of which are from Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s 
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ager work, with the addition of a number of others of a character’. 
and a high character, suited to young voices. The music type is 

clear and set in roomy spaces, and the jndexes are full and accu- 

rate. The thin paper might be improved. The binding is plain, as 

is proper. It is a good sign for the present and future that a book 

of so excellent a quality as to poetry and music is called for. (35 

cts. The Century Co.) 





Shakspeare 
APRIL 23, 1564—1889, 


Nay, Master, dare we speak? O mighty shade, 
Sitting enthroned where awful splendors are, 
Beyond the light of sun, or moon, or star, 

How shall we breathe thy high name undismayed ? 

Poet, in royal majesty arrayed, 

Walking with mute gods through the realms afar— 
Seer, whose wide vision time nor death can bar, 

We would but kiss thy feet, abashed, afraid ! 

But yet we love thee, and great love is bold. 

Love, O our Master, with his heart of flame 
And eye of fire, dares even to look on thee, 

For whom the ages lift their gates of gold; 

And his glad tongue shall syllable thy name 
Till time is lost in God’s unsounded sea ! 


Juria C. R. Dorr. 





Magazige Notes 


THE May Lzfpzncott's is almost a Washington Centennial num- 
ber, so far as it is not a novelette. Moncure D. Conway has 
an interesting paper on ‘George Washington and Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher.’ The latter was a neighbor of Washington’s before the 
Revolution. Frederick Locker-Lampson is his grandson, and lent 
Mr. Conway the letters on which his article is based; they had 
formerly been lent by his father to Thackeray, when the latter was 
writing ‘The Virginians.’ They mostly relate to ‘ Jacky’ Custis, 
who was left for a while in Boucher’s care, and who appears to have 
been lazy and indisposed to study, with a turn for dogs, horses and 

uns, and a natural propensity to the sex which the good Boucher 
ound it ‘difficult to judge of.’ Washington’s residence in New 
York in 1789 is described by Anne H. Wharton. There isan article 
by an autograph hunter, Edward W. Bok, on his collection; and a 
gossiping, not to say scrappy, essay by Wm. S. Walsh on ‘ The In- 
credibility of History.’ ‘The novelette, ‘A Chain of Errors,’ by E, 
W. Latimer, is a story of The Old Régime, the Terror and the 
First Empire, well conceived and cleverly wr:tten. 


Macmillan’s for April has a- plenty of light reading of which 
the lightest is, appropriately, to be found in George Saintsbury’s 
essay on ‘Leigh Hunt.’ A comparison of Shakspeare and Sopho- 
cles and of the Greek theatre with the modern is amusingly me 
into the form of a dream in ‘ The Cup and the Critic’ by H. Arthur 
Kennedy. The strange adventures of a Turkish democrat, Kemal 
Sepwke, by a not uncommog metamorphosis, his schemes of 
reform being thwarted,' became a tyrant over the communities 
which he was sent to rulee-are related by C. J. Cornish. And 
some one who abstains from putting his name to his article, ad- 
vises mankind to dismiss their old friend and servant the dog, and 
to train for his place the hyena, the civet and the mongoose. 


The. Popular Science. Monthly seems of late to have become 
more popular and a trifle less scientific than formerly. In the May 
number we notice two articles of travel. One on the ‘ Convict Is 
land of Brazil,’ Fernando de Noronha, by John C. Branner, throws 
a curious light on the effects on criminals of too much attention to 
their welfare, tempered only by an occasional flogging, while in 
prison. Murderers especially learn to think highly of themselves 
and are admired by their companions. ‘ The Desert of Gobi and the 
Himalayas’ are described anew in an article by Lieut. F. E. Young- 
husband, condensed from his paper in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society. There is a article sm es by 
Prof. C. Hanford Henderson, and one on ‘ The Strange Markings 
on Mars,’ by Garrett P, Serviss, which contains no new observa~- 
tions or theories, but gives a good summary of those already made 
public by Schiaparelli and others. It is illustrated by maps and 
drawings. The most solid article is Andrew D. White’s, on ‘ Dia- 
bolism and Hysteria,’ There is a biographical sketch of Prof. 


Rudolf Clausius, with a portrait, which serves as frontispiece to 
the number. 
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The Lounger 


IT IS A PITY there is to be no other memorial of the coming 
centennial celebration than the St. Gaudens medal. Why not let 
the triumphal arch that spans Fifth Avenue at Washington Square 
remain standing after the anniversary till it Can be replaced with a 
marble monument made from the same design? This would be 
a fitting commemoration of the occasion, and I believe the money 
would be freely subscribed for a work of art that would be so con- 
spicuous an ornament to the city. 





THERE IS A very serious doubt in_my mind as to the improve- 
ment to the statues of Washington, Lincoln, e¢ a/., effected by the 
scrubbing process to which they have recently been subjected. The 
Washington is certainly not.improved by it, but perhaps it has 
helped the Lafayette. The effectsof wind and weather only added 

. to the massive impressiveness of the equestrian statue of the Father 
of his Country, while the rather dandified elegance of the French- 
man has been heightened by the application of soap and water. 
As a rule the seemingly rude hand of Time does its art work well, 
and I should as soon think of asking Gen. di Cesnola to restore the 
nose of the Sphinx, as of getting a workman to scrub a bronze 
statue. 





THERE IS ONLY one portrait of Washington painted from the 
life that is for sale, and that is the one known as the Gibbs por- 
trait, now on exhibition, with the other Washington relics, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. It was painted by Gilbert Stuart, and 
_is one of the most satisfactory of all his portraits of the first Presi- 
dent. Here is an opportunity for some public-spirited citizen to 
distinguish himself. Let him buy this portrait and present it to 
the Metropolitan Museum; he will, never, in all probability, have 
such another opportunity; and if*he is not quick about it, some 
private-spirited citizen will step in ahead of him and buy it for his 
own gallery. 





THERE ARE two other particularly interesting portraits of Wash- 
ington in this collection: one is the small painting made by Trum- 
bull for his famous picture of the General standing by his war- 
horse. Washington stood for this, and it is, I believe, the only one 
he did stand for; therefore it is the only one in which we get his 


ae exactly as it was. He sa¢ for innumerable portraits, but 
when the bodies were painted, some one else posed in his clothes. 


This one was painted out of doors at Mount Vernon, at the request 
of Lady Washington, to whom it belonged. Trumbull afterwards 
used it as the study for the larger and more famous painting, in 
the same exhibition, which belongs in the City Hall. The other is 
a half-length full-face portrait, in uniform, painted by C. W. Peale 
just after Valley Forge. It shows us Washington in his prime. 
t does not look much like the portraits wé are most familiar with, 
but at the same time it is quite characteristic and very interesting. 





‘A BOOK WHICH should be in everybody's hands’ just now is 
‘ George Washington's Fifty-seven Rules of Behavior ’—a little red- 
covered slip of a volume, published two or three years ago at that 
seat of all the graces, Denver, Col. The title-page reminds us 
that Irving in his Life of Washington pronounced this a ‘ Manual 
of Conduct’ than which none better could be ‘ put into the hands 
of a youth.’ From Mr. William O. Stoddayd’s ‘ Historical Preface,’ 
it appears that the ‘Rules’ were compgsed when the Father of his 
Country was less than thirteen years of age, and that they testify 
‘to the rare intelligence and patience with which hé made himself 
ready for coming emergencies when “ bad manners” on his part 
might have brought disaster upon his country.’ Reviewing briefly 
Washington’s notable career, Mr. Stoddard does not hesitate to at- 
tribute to the General’s strict observance of these fifty-seven Rules 
his proud preéminence in American History. And Lincoln, too, he 
is half inclined to think, won his greatest triumphs through his 
skill in applying in the White House the ‘ rules for the direction of 
social intercourse’ in which he had been, grounded ‘in a little rough 
log schoolhouse in the backwoods of Indiana.’ Here is a view 
novel enough to attract attention; and as everything that relates to 
Washington is of special interest to-day, it may be well to look some- 
what closely at the maxims which made him what he was. 





IT IS \ HARDLY to be supposed that Washington evolved these 
rules of conduct from his inner consciousness, or even deduced 
them exclusively from his observations of the deportment of his 

elders; they must have been drawn largely from the writings of 
earlier moralists, and they as surely have furnished material for 
later a of social laws. As good manners consist to so great 
an extent in abstinence from acts of aggression, as the virtues of 
good breeding are mainly negative virtues, the key-word of every 
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manual of this sort is, naturally, ‘Don’t,’ though: only one such 
guidebook takes that as its distinctive text and title. Thus, the 
Father of his Country gravely admonishes the reader not to sing to 
himself, in company, ‘ with a humming noise,’ nor to drum with his 
fingers or feet. ‘Turn not your back to others, especially in speak- 
ing ; jog not the table or desk on which another reads or writes ; 
lean not on any one.’ ‘Think before you speak; pronounce not 
imperfectly, nor bring out your words too hastily, but orderly.and 
distinctly.’ _‘ Let your countenance be pleasant, but in serious mat- 
ters somewhat grave.’ ‘Mock not nor jest at anything of impor- 
tance; break no jests that are sharp-biting, and, if you deliver any- 
thing witty and pleasant, abstain from laughing thereat voureell’ 
‘Tell not your dreams but to your intimate friend.’ No one can 
read these admonitions without discovering at a glance the secret 
of Washington’s eminence in peace and war. All that one needs 
to qualify him for the Presidency in times of greatest storm and 
stress —we have Mr. Stoddard’s assurance for it—is a rigid obser- 
vance of the maxims laid down by Washington at the age of thir- 
teen, or the ‘ rules for the direction of social intercourse’ observed 
‘in the backwoods of Indiana’ when Lincoln was a boy. 





WILLIAM W. GILLETTE'S dramatization of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ 
is to be produced in this city on Monday evening. I sincerely hope 
that no one who cares for the story or who has any respect for its . 
author, Mrs. Humphry Ward, will go to see the play. In making 
and producing this dramatization, Mr. Gillette ha’ forfeited the re- 
spect of all right-minded people, for he has acted in opposition to 
Mrs. Ward's emphatically expressed wishes in the matter. There 
was reason to expect a more honorable course from a man of Mr. 
Gillette’s early training. He had a legal right to do what he has 
done, but of moral right not a shadow. 





THE PEOPLE who flocked to the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Tuesday evening, when ‘ Lucia’ was sung for the benefit of Signor 
Campanini, were not all English people, yet they took their pleas- 
ure as sadly as if there were none but true-blue Britons in the 
house. There was a large audience, and the favorite tenor of only 
a few years ago received as cordial a welcome as he could have 
wished; it could hardly have been warmer even: had his voice 
been more than an echo of what it once was. Signor Del Puente 
has lost but little since he first became popular on the American 
stage ; and Mlle. de Vere, though her voice and method are better 
adapted to the concert-hall than the opera-house, made a very 
favorable impression. On the whole, however, though it reminded 
one with a pang of the departed glories of Italian opera, the per- 
formance was ill-calculated to provoke a sigh over the vast change 
that time has wrought in matters musical. 





POE’S COTTAGE at Fordham, in which some of his most famous 
poems and stories were written, was sold at auction on Thursday 
of last week, Mr. William F. Gill being its purchaser. The World 
presented on the following morning an account of the sale and de- 
scription of the place, with some account of the changes that have 
come over the neighborhood since’ Poe made it his home in 1846. 
His wife died there the next year, and he followed her in 1849. 

The Poe cottage stands on the Kingsbridge road but a few minutes’ 
walk from the railway station at Fordham, and for many years has been 
a place of pilgrimage for his admirers, people from abroad even making a 
visit there. It is a one-and-a-half-story building, painted white, with 
a broad veranda facing the south, the clap-boards and roof rising to a 
sharp peak. It is a small building, about 20 by 30 feet in size. Old 
trees are growing around it, and the view of the Harlem valley is one of 
quiet beauty. The property stretches eastward about 450 feet, with.a 

rontage of 200 feet on the Kingsbridge road. When Poe first 
took up his residence in Fordham all around were farms, and there were 
few neighbors to pry into his struggles or his poverty. With the cottage 
were several acres of land. Since Poe’s time many residents have lived 
in the place, although it has been unoccupied for the past year. The 
growth of the city and the ‘ march of improvement’ increased the value 
of the property and foredoomed the cottage and its surroundings. It is 


no longer in the country. 

Mr. GILL | ps about $3000 for the Poe property, and is said to 
have declared his intention to present it to the city, on condition 
that it be preserved as a lasting memorial of the poet of whom 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ says, ‘There are few English 
writers of this century whose fame is likely to be more enduring.’ 
The little cottage, now surrounded by commonplace brick and 
wooden houses, was not the birthplace of ‘ The Raven,’ though in 
accordance with the custom of claiming for every house a famous 
author has lived in the honor of having sheltered him at the time 
when his most noted work was produced, it has often been de- 
clared that the poem was written there. 
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I REGRET to chronicle the failure, at least from an artistic point 
of view, of the new American comic opera ‘ Dovetta,’ at the Stand- 
ard Theatre. Mrs, E. Marcy Raymond was the composer ‘and Miss 
Betsey Bancker and Charles Reynaud the librettists of the piece. 
Mrs. Raymond’s idea was to make her opera as racy of the soil as 
ssible, therefore she introduced Mexicans and North American 
ndians into the plot. There is, however, nothing aboriginal about 
the music. The Indians, Mexicans and whites are made to sing 
and dance to the same measures, while an Indian hunting-party 
starts off to the music of French horns. I am told that a good 
many thousands of dollars have been expended on the production 
of this piece. Well, Mrs. Raymond has the satisfaction of having 
given employment to a large number of worthy people at what is 
usually considered a dull time of the year in the theatrical world. 





A: Note for the Spenser Society 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I happened lately to look over a handsome reprint. made in 1871 
for the Spenser Society from the volumes of George Wither’s 
Juvenilia published in 1626 and 1633. I never saw the original 
verses : but I know the printer's devil has no evolution, and that 
what he does in the Caroline age he will do over in the Victorian ; 
but I cannot think the preciousness of an old English edition is at 
all enhanced by copying its idiotisms, without comment, and so in- 
‘corporating them into a poet’s diction. Now, in the Second Ana- 
gram to the King (James I.) is this passage : 

My lJoyall heart cannot so well impart 

The loue it beares your MagjEsty as others : 

The want of Time, ENCOURAGEMENT and Art, 

My purpose in the Emsrio still smothers. 

OBSCURITIE, CROSSE-FATES and want of MEANES, 
ould haue made Kome’s great MARO harshly sing : 

But if once C@SAk to his MUSICKE leanes, 

» His tunes through ail the world will sweetly ring 
And this made English wits, late famous growne 
ELIz’As princely hand did oft peruse, 

Their well-tun’d Pozms; and her bounty showne? 
And that giues light and life to every Muse. 
Oh ! had'I such a STAR for POLE to mine 

. I’de reach a Straine should rauish all the Nine. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth lines of this fine perora- 
tion, as they stand, are sheer stuff. But Wither is no exquisite 
casuist in. words, to reward students. --It is simply impossible for 
him,even to be ambiguous, be he but faithfully recorded. He is 
pertinaciously clear; his measures balance like Pope’s own; his 
‘speech is the most unhurried, explicit, obvious thing in literature. 
Because I believed all that, it gave me ari evening’s amusement to 
foot it over the Spenser Society's gleaned field, and to pick up what 
is, in all likelihood, the dropped grain. 

And this way English wits, late famous grown, 
Eliza’s princely hand did oft peruse; 

Their well-tuned poems read, her bounty shone : 
And that gives light and life to every Muse. 


Put ‘way’ for ‘made’ (or, possibly, .imayde’ in its first form) ; 


throw out the semi-colon and the bewildered interrogation-point ; . 
substitute ‘read’ for ‘and,’ and the ‘ shone’ instead of its more « 


‘opaque sister, to a phrase which calls aloud for it; and we get 
sense, and very Withering sense, too, from the riddle. The whole 
passage, so amended, with its dignity, its hints, its high-handed 
roguery and easy sweetness, is as characteristic as anything of this 
charming old poet’s. Jn me convertite ferrum, if some such ver- 
sion be not convincing to those of us laymen who care to judge by 
internal evidence. 


Boston: Apr. 13, 1889. BROWSER. 





Boston Letter 

THERE are some aspects of the recent changes in publishing- 
houses in Boston which have not been noticed by the press, but 
which seem to me important as illustrating’ the tendencies of the 
times toward consolidation, and especially significant as bringing 
the complete works of a number of noted authors under the con- 
trol of a single firm, and enabling it to deal with them more advan- 
tageously than if they were divided, and under separate manage- 
ment. _1 refer of course to the acquisition by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. of the miscellaneous publications of Ticknor & Co., which em- 
brace a large number of valuable books. These will! swell the list 
of the first-named firm to three thousand volumes, which form a 
more numerous and important collection of American authors than 
is represented by any other publishing-house. 

It is obvious that with the increase in’ ‘the number of its books, 
the facilities of a house for handling them'to advantage also increase, 
and it is this fact which accounts for the consolidation of interests 
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in the publishing .as well as other branches of business. But in 
the case of the new acquisitions of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., there - 
is another advanta; They have acquired the publications of a 
number of noted authors whose works had previously been divided 
between their house and the Ticknors. Now the value of a book, 
aside from its intrinsic worth, is enhanced by its being combined 
with others by the same writer, and a publisher who manages all 
of an author’s books can do so more effectively than he can manage 
a part, and this works also for the advantage of the author. A pur- 
chaser natura!ly likes to get a uniform set of a writer’s books. 

On a comparison of catalogues I find among the authors whose 
complete works are by the recent arrangement with the Ticknors to 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., William D. Howells, 
Blanche Willis Howard, James Freeman Clarke, and Col. Theodore 
A. Dodge. They acquire also Mrs. Clement’s art books, Robert 
Grant’s novels, Nora Perry’s stories and poems, Edwin Lassetter 
Bynner's novels, a number of Edgar Fawcett’s books, some of 
Henry James’s stories, the novels of Arlo Bates, and some of E. P. 
Whipple’s writings. ‘The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emer- 
son,’ edited by Prof. Norton, is another notable acquisition. Then 
there are the lives of Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, whose works, being published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are 
appropriately supplemented by these biographies. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. propose to print in an appendix to 
‘The Genesis of the United. States,’ the important documentary 
work by Alexander Brown on the contéSt between England and 
Spain for the possession of North America, to which I referred the 
other day, the names of the first three hundred subscribers. The 
book, which is to be enriched by a large number of rare and valu- 
able prints from contemporary portraits of prominent figures in the 
history, will cost but twelve dollars for the two volumes, and the 
price will be raised as soon as it is issued. 

Thesame firm will begin the first of June the publication of a 
Paper Series at the uniform price of fifty cents a volume. Mrs. 
Deland’s popular story ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ will be put at the 
head of it, and books of similar quality will follow. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will also continue Ticknor’s Paper Series under its 
original name. This series reaches a different set of people from 
the other editions, and has the advantage of gaining two markets 
for the same book. 

Roberts Bros. wil! publish next Saturday a new book, by William 
Mackintire Salter, entitled ‘ Ethical Religion,’ consisting of lectures 
most of which were given before the Society for Ethical Culture of 
Chicago. A number of these lectures have appeared in foreign 
translations, and have been warmly praised by the leaders of ad- 
vanced thought in this department, especially in Germany. In fact, 
the attention which they have attracted among theologians and 
philosophers is remarkable, but it seems to be justified by the lofty 
ideal of morality which the book presents in a cogent and earnest 
manner with illustrations from history and everyday life. 

Mr. Salter is, with Wm. C. Gannett, one of the leaders of the 
ethical movement ; he isa layman and an intimate friend of Edwin 
D. Mead. The object of the movement with which he is identified 
he declares to be not literary nor primarily philosophical, but moral, 
and it rests upon the rock of conscience. There is a spirit of tender 
and sympathetic humanity running through the book which will 
commend it to persons who may differ from its religious views. 
The lectures on ‘ The Social Ideal,’ ‘The Rights of Labor’ and 
‘ Personal Morality ’ furnish fine illustrations of this spirit. 

‘London of To-Day,’ an illustrated handbook for the season of 
1889, will be published by the same firm on the date above men- 
tioned. This handbook has speciai features of value to Americans 
not found in Bedeker and Murray, and it is written in a pleasant 
gossiping style. This is its fifth year of publication. The author, 
Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe, lived, for some time in Boston, where he 
was one of the founders of the Papyrus Club, and was the foreign’ 
editor of the G/ode at its inception, when the late E. P. Whipple 
was the literary editor. 

I hear that ‘Susan Coolidge,’ whom her friends know as Miss 
Sarah C. Woolsey,+who is passing, a few days in Boston, will bring 
out through Roberts Bros. a new volume of poems in the autumn. 
Her first book was entitled ‘ Verses by Susan Coolidge,’ and this 
one will be called ‘A Few More Verses.’ Her thoughtful religious 
vein makes her very popular as a poet. 

A cheaper edition of Edward E. Hale's entertaining story ‘In 
His Name,’ including all the illustrations contained in the larger 
edition, will also be published by Roberts Bros. next Saturday. 

Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman, to whose paper on Browning’s refer- 
‘ences to art I recently referred, has an exhibition of pictures at the 
St. Botolph Club which shows her versatility and vigor as a painter. 
There are a number°of portraits, among them the only oae ever 
taken of Phillips Brooks, being of noticeable strength, and one of 
the Hon. Martin Brimmer, which is an excellent likeness as well 
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as a fine work of art. Mrs. Whitman excels in her vigorous sug- 
gestions and rich effects of color; a portrait of Ellen Terry displays 
these characteristics to advantage; and her landscapes show a 
sympathetic appreciation of the beauties of nature. Mrs. Whit- 
man is one of the leaders of the school of painting of which the 
late William Hunt was the recognized head here in Boston; she 
also studied with Couture. She is equally clever with pen and pen- 
a —* one of the authors of that bright book, ‘A Week Away 
rom Time. 


BosTon, April 22, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 


The Fine Arts 
The Pastel Club 

THE PASTEL CLUB has bloomed out with the dogwood, the 
red maple and the wild cherry, and in colors as bright as theirs. 
Its exhibition of last year prepared New Yorkers to expect clever 
work of its members, and as no work is admitted which is not by a 
member, or some outsider specially invited to contribute, there will ' 
be no surprise at the evenness of quality of the threescore paintings 
in the present show at 278 Fifth Avenue, especially when it is dis- 
covered thata full score of these are by one artist, Mr. Twachtman, 
and that nine more are by another, Mr. Chase. These gentlemen 
are not only the largest but, with one exception, the most success- 
ful exhibitors. The exception is Mr, Blum, whose portrait of a 
lady in black lace with a scarlet feather fan is not only a striking 
bit of color, but a work which shows more quiet, sustained strength 
than anything we have before seen by him, and than anything else 
in the exhibition. His two ‘Meads’ are also good, but his ‘ Girl in 
Japanese Gown’ shows that the treacherous facility of the medium 
is, at times, too much for him. Mr. Chase shows a considerable 
variety of figure-pieces and landscapt, his skilfully handled nude 
figure, his ‘Study of an Arab Girl’ in white burnous and fez, and 
his ‘ Bit of Sunlight’ on the bare grey walls and footpath and the 

ass-plots of the Brooklyn Navy Yard being, to our mind the best. 
Mr. Twachtman’s work is all of it sketchy, much very slight; still, 
his ‘ Stony Pasture,’ his ‘ Late Afternoon in Early Summer ’ and his 
‘Coenties Slip’ are more than merely suggestive. Of the other 
pictures, Walter L. Palmer’s ‘December Morning’ in-the woods 
after a snow-fall, Miss Caroline T, Hecker’s ‘ Study Head,’ Francis 
Day’s ‘ Hay field,’ Mr. Hitchcock’s ‘Tulip garden’ and Alden 
Weir's ‘ Awakening of Spring ’ are the most pleasing. 








The Washington Inauguration Medal 

_ THE bronze medal designed by Mr. St. Gaudens in commemora- 
tion of Washington’s Inauguration is now in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Celebration. It is over four inches wide 
and a quatter of an inch thick. On one side is a reproduction of 
the head and bust of Houdon’s Washifgton, seen in profile. Thir- 
teen stars are distributed near the rim. Above the head ‘ George 
Washington’ is inscribed ; and ‘ Pater Patriz, 1789,’ runs from left 
to right across the face of the medal, about midway between'top 
and bottom, the line being broken by the figure. Behind the head, 
which is turned to the left, is the bundle of rods and axe, the Ro- 
man symbol of authority. (Whether or not this is a delicate con- 
cession to the popular belief in the hatchet story, we have not 
heard.) Beneath the bust are engraved the words ‘ Philip Martiny, 
Modeler. Design and Copyright by Augustus St. Gaudens.’ On 
the reverse, next the rim, are thirty-eight stars. The Arms of New 
York City appear on the left, surmounted by an eagle, with wings 
outspread, grasping in its talons the arrows and laurel, and having 
on its breast a shield bearing the Stars and Stripes and the legend 
‘E Pluribus Unum.” The rest of this face is taken up by the in- 
scription : ‘To Commemorate the Inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as First President of the United States of America at New 
York, April 30, 1789. By Authority of the Committee on Celebra- 
tion, New York, April 30, 1889.’ The numbers are in Roman 
numerals. The medal, simple though it be, is the result of a good 
deal of labor on the part both of designer and modeler, and it may 
be said to be in every way worthy’of thé occasion. It is worthy of 
note that the best sculptured portrait of Washington, the Houdon, 
which is reproduced on this medal, was made by a Frenchman, 
and that Mr. St. Gaudens, the designer of the medal, is of French 
extraction, and received in Paris the early training which fitted him 
to do such work as this no less successfully than the special 
work of the sculptor. 





Art Notes 
\ The Portfolio for April continues its Westminster Abbey articles 
with an account of how coronations are managed, and an etching 
of\the Henry VII. shrine after Hollar. Another good etching is of 
William Collins’s ‘Prawn Catchers’ in the National Gallery; and 





there are two clever etchings, on one page, of Okehampton and 
Fingle Bridge, by ‘Alfred IJawson, to illustrate an article.on the 
borders of Dartmoor. A ‘curious article on ‘Queen Elizabeth in 
Cariacature,’ by W. K. R. Bedford, is illustrated with fac-similes of 
old prints after a vindictive Scotch artist, showing the maiden 
Queen pemecing to a bored congregation, viciously plunging a 
sword through a figure on the arras, and tormented at night by 
a one of whom holds up to her gaze queen Mary’s severed 
ead. 

—Cottier & Co, have on exhibition at their galleries in Fifth 
Avenue a painting of still-life by Kalf, a painter of the school of 
Rembrandt. It is said to be the only picture by this old Dutch 
master in the United States. Two small examples of Delacroix 
are.to be seen at the same place. 


—Two miniatures by James Peale, of Gen. and Mrs. Washington, 
have been added to the Centennial Loan Collection. They were 
printed in 1772, and remained in the Peale family until 1873, when 
they were purchased by Joseph C. Duncan of San Francisco, from 
whom they came into the possession of Surant da Ponte who lends. 
them to the exhibition. Another very interesting addition is.a por- 
trait in black and white chalk of Chief Justice Marshall, belonging 
to Thos. Marshall Smith of Baltimore. - The Catalogue of the col- 
lection runs to 150 pages, the exhibits being classified under the 
heads of portraits, engravings, illustrations, busts, relics, news- 
papers and silverware. 


—An exhibition of landscapes and wood interiors by Miss Marie 
J. C. a Becket is to be seen at Williams & Everett’s galleries in 
Boston. 


—The last Parzs Jilustré has a fine double-page portrait in 
colors of the late Michel Eugéne Chevreul. The artist shows us. 
every wrinkle of Chevreul’s one hundred and three years, but at 
the same time there is no evidence of weakness in the old savant’s. 
face. A full-page engraving of Mr. C. S. Pearce’s ‘ St. Genevieve,’ 
the original of which is to be seen at the present Academy exhibi- 
tion, is given in this number. In the previous number (April 13) 
there is a full-page portrait of Henner, by himself. 





The Right to Privacy 
(Zhe New York Times) 

MRS. BURNETT, the novelist, has been making a very just 
complaint about the denial to people who attain any kind of 
celebrity of the ordinary immunities of private life. Men or women 
who happen to write successful books or plays become by that 
achievement objects of curiosity among those who have been inter- 
ested by the books or the plays. As the press in all countries more or 
less, and in this country particularly, is apt to assume tl.at curiosity, 
if it be extensive enough, has a ‘right’ to be gratified, there ap- 
pear descriptions of: the personal appearance, the families, the 
clothes, and the furniture of these public characters, which no doubt 
sometimes fill the victims with shame and disgust. We think Mrs. 
Burnett exaggerates in intimating that the fear of personal pub- 
licity will deter people who have it in them to produce master- 
pieces from producing the samié. Nevertheless the right of privacy 
with respect to what are properly private affairs is a real right, 

*while curiosity about other people’s ways of living is an emotion of 
which well-bred people are rather ashamed, and which they try to 
suppress. Such a curiosity, when it goes the length of attempt- 
ing to satisfy itself without the cons€nt of the object, is equally 
impertinent and vulgar whether it is entertained by one person or 
by a million. 

The truth is that it is very difficult to persuade the people who 
publish these things that the people about whom they are published 
really dislike them. Experience leads them to the contrary con- 
clusion—that the subjects enjoy and take a pride in elaborate de- 
scriptions of themselves and their belongings so long as the de- 
scription is admiring and not satirical. This is-so far true that 
most women who take part in social ‘functions’ of which descrip- 
tions appear in the newspapers would probably regard themselves 
as rather slighted than honored if the dresses of their neighbors were 
described and their own were omitted. In the sketches.of ‘ Celeb- 
rities at Home’ which are among the specialties of personal jour- 
nalism, the collusion of the subject with the operator is generally 
evident.and is often amusingly obvious. Moreover, much of this 
kind of journalism is devoted to public performers, to singers, and 
to actors and actresses, and these artists look upon personal pub- 
licity of this kind, as well as upon the personal publicity that consists 
in the public exhibition of their portraits, as a kind of ‘advertising ’ 
that is good for their business. They therefore learn to suppress 

their personal dislike of it-if they ever felt any, It naturally re- 

sults from this that the ‘society journalist’ becomes very skeptical 
of the existence of any real dislike to the kind of publicity which it 








is his mission to provide, and regards.the assumption of it as mock . 
modesty. In most cases with which: he has to do he is justified by 
the facts. In the minority of instatices he inflicts cruel suffering” 
without the slightest intention of doing so or the slightest belie 
that he has done so. 

We are assuming that the gossip the society journalist provides 
is true,‘and that it is not malicious. This condition does not pre- 
vent the infliction of suffering, and it is not very easy to say how 
this suffering can be prevented. Franceis almost the only country 
in which the immunities of private life are protected by legislation. 
Even in this country it is not lawful to print lies about your neigh- 
bor, or even to print truths maliciously. But there is no doubt 
that an effective prohibition against the publication of unauthorized 
gossip about the private life, even of public characters, would be an 
excellent thing if such a prohibition could be devised. 





e ’ 
An Early Scrap-Book of Thackeray's 
[Charles P. Johnson, in The Athenaeum.) 
I THINK an account of a scrap-book containing early drawings 
by Thackeray, which has lately come into my possession, may in- 
‘terest some readers of The Atheneum. The pedigree of the vol- 
ume is wanting, as the booksellers from whom I had it are not at 
liberty to disclose the name of the former owner, but I am told that 
the drawings were made by Thackeray for the mother of the gen- 
tleman in question, who was an intimate friend of his in early days. 

At the time the drawings were made, Thackeray was evidently 
under the influence of Tom Hood, which is shown by the subjects, 
the punning titles, and even the style. The period of the more in- 
teresting sketches is apparently about 1841. Some of them I have 
succeeded in identifying as first ideas for the artist’s published 
work. For instance, there is a sketch of the interview of Napoleon 
with Major Gahagan, which in some respects better illustrates the 
scene than does the etching issued in the ‘Comic Tales and 
Sketches.’ In the drawing the great Major stands in front of the 
Emperor hat in hand, and seems to be embarrassed, an infinite- 
simally small army appearing in the far distance. 
beard, while in the published picture his great beard is the prin- 
cipal feature. The passage in quéstion is this: ‘The Emperor 
looked me at once in the face, took his hands out of his pockets, 
put them behind his back, and, coming up to me smiling, pro- 
nounced the following words: “ Assye, Delhi, Deeg, Futtyghur.” 
I blushed, and taking off my hat with a bow, said, “ Sire, c'est moi.” ’ 

Another scene from the same tale is illustrated by a drawing of 
a ferocious-looking individual in nightcap and dressing-gown, with 
a candle in one hand and a drawn sword in the other. The pas- 
sage illustrated occurs at the end of the,first chapter, where Julia’s 
deception is discovered by the Major. The published illustration 
in the book shows the Major bursting in upon the astonished Julia 
and ‘Mrs. Jow,’ but this drawing shows how ‘old Jowler at this 
entered with a.candle and a drawn sword.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting sketch is one of a very prim and 
somewhat thin damsel with a ‘fan, under which Thackeray has 
written, ‘Mad’lle. Melanie v. Spiegel, dame d’honneur to the Prin- 
cess William of Prussia,’ one of his early loves, and drawn, we may 
assume, after his passion had fled. It is interesting to speculate 
as to whether this young lady was immortalized under the name of 
Dorothea or of Ottilia. The latter, I think, as the description 
which best suits the drawing is this: ‘Ottilia was pale and deli- 
cate. She wore her glistening black hair in bands, and dressed in 
vapoury white muslin.’ Ottilia’s surname was, it will be remem- 
bered, Schlippenschlopp, and the engagement was broken off be- 
cause she ate seventeen bad oysters! 

There are other drawings, apparently of an earlier period, of 
Frederick the Great and ‘ Mr. Braham as Robert the Devil,’ the 
latter appearing in Zhe Naittonal Standard, it will be remem- 
/bered, above some verses by Thackeray. There are several draw- 
ings which I cannot identify, among which is one of a Jew kneel- 
ing before a lady of color with earrings and a veil, the subject of 
which I feel sure should be familiar, and an excellent caricature of 
the artist threatening a Jew ‘old clo’ man’ withhis stick. There 
are also some pages of punning drawirfgs, the best being a lecturer 
with a skeleton, from which he is demonstrating, entitled ‘ De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum,’ and an unfortunate man suffering the punish- 
ment of the bastinado, called ‘ Bamboozling.’ Finally there is a 
comical sketch of a prisoner loaded with chains watching a butter- 
fly on - the window of his cell, beneath which is written ‘I'd be a 
butterfly.’ Some of the drawings are remarkable for their careful 
finish, and nearly all are far better drawn, with figures in better 
proportion, than those which Thackeray produced later on, when 
the pencil had been more completely, subordinated in importance to 
the pen. Unfortunately, the drawings are confined to a dozen or 
so pages of a large volume. 
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Current Criticism 


How TEACHERS ARE HANDICAPPED.—‘ America holds the 
future,” declared Matthew Arnold. May we not with equal truth- 
fulness declare that the teachers hold America? But alas, it is also 
tragically true that the boards of education hold the teachers and, 
in most cases, with such a paralyzing prip that in some schools the 
Partingtonian expression, ‘a corpse of teachers,’ is too true to be 
quarreled with. . . . The senseless cramping and hampering 
of teachers results naturally in the machine teaching where the 
revolution of each mental wheel must be duly counted and correctly 
recorded in elaborate and expensive day-books and ledgers suitably 
prepared for these important mathematical entries; in the deplorable 
cramming which has been not — described as pumping on a 
kettle with the lid on; in the discipline which requires of little, liv- 
ing, growing children the same order and quiet as is displayed by 
the rows of tombstones in a graveyard; in the promotions and 
graduations which are determined by measurements of bodies and 
brains like those of aclerk at a dry-goods counter; in exhibitions 
in which the teacher’s judgment and conscience is at perpetual 
strife with official requirements. In the city of London every teach- 
er has about one hundred and seventy books and returns to keep, 
so that the average amount of clerical work required from a teacher 
is a great deal more than is done by any clerk in the War Depart- 
And all this labor is in addition to the regular hours of 
teaching. . . There are 300,000 teachers in America—four 
times as many as the legal profession, five -times as many as the 
clergy; and as the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher used to say, 
‘They are of more value to the comthunity than all the lawyers, 
doctors and ministers rolled up together.’—J/zss Caroline B. Le 
Row. 





Notes 


Mr. THEODORE VOORHEES, Assistant General Superintendent 
of the New York Central, will contribute to the May Scribner's 
one of the most valuable articles in the Railway Series, explaining 
the complicated machinery which is necessary to carry on the 
freight-car service of the couritry.. The wonderful advances in 
photography made possible by the dry-plate process will be treated 
in the same number by Prof. John Trowbridge of Harvard. 

—It is almost a year since Scrzbner's Magazine began the publi- 
cation of its Railway Series; and the publishers now announce 
that in the June number they will begin an equally noticeable series 
of popular articles on the Practical Application of Electricity. 
Among the writers already secured are Prof. Cyrus F. Brackett 
of Princeton ; Charles L. Buckingham, chief electrical engineer of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co.; President Henry Morton of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology; and A. E. Kennelly, chief 
electrical expert of Mr. Edison’s laboratory. 

—The Centennial number of Harfer's Weekly, clad in a specia 
cover designed by E. H. Blashfield, will be issued on Monday, Apri 
29. Gay-colored Centennial numbers of Puck, Judge and Life are 
already on the news-stands. 


—It is not generally known that Lincoln prepared an address to 
the American people in 1864, which was suppressed by him and 
has never been seen by the public. It was a constitutional argu- 
ment on the subject of the draft. After Mr. Lincoln had finished 
it, ‘ doubts arose in his mind as to the propriety or the expediency 
of addressing the public directly in that matter.’ It will be printed 
in the May Century. 


—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in press the second part of Sir 
John Lubbock’s ‘ Pleasures of Life’; Mr. Wilfred Ward's account 
of his father, Wm. George, Ward, to which Lord Tennyson will 
contribute a preface; and Mr. Julian Corbett’s new novel ‘ Koph- 
etua the Thirteenth,’ the scene of which is laid in Central Africa. 

—‘ The Jew in English Fiction,’ by Rabbi David Philipson, shortly 
to be issued by Robert Clarke & Co., will treat of Marlowe's ‘ Jew 

‘of Malta,’ Shakspeare’s ‘Merchant of Venice,’ Cumberland’s ‘ The 
Jew,’ Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoe,’ Dickens’s ‘ Oliver Twist’ and ‘ Our Mutual 
Friend,’ Disraeli’s ‘Coningsby’ and ‘ Tancred,’ and George Eliot’s 
‘Daniel Deronda.’ 

—The American Library Association has issued a circular of its . 
next annual meeting, which will be held at St. Louis on Wednes- 
day May 8 and the remaining days of the week. Reports and 
other papers will be presented by W.C. Lane, H. J. Carr, R. Bliss, 
Weston Flint, A. Van Name, Miss M. E. Sargent, Miss M. S. 
Cutler, W.I. Fletcher, W. E. Foster, G. W. Harris, K. A. Lin- 
derfelt, N. D. Patten, H. M. Stanley, T. H. Wallis, j. L. Whitney, 
and others.. As usual the members will do a good deal of sight- 
seeing in the city; and early on Saturday evening, after the last 
session, it is proposed to start on a trip to New Orleans by way of 
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Memphis, where Sunday willbe 2. Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday will be passed on the Mississippi, with a brief stop at 
Vicksburg. Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday will be given 
up to the Crescent City; and.on the return trip to St. Louis, 
Thursday will be devoted to the exploration of Mammoth Cave. 
The expenses of this post-conference trip, if undertaken by a party 
of twenty-five or more, will be $90 each, and it is announced that 
both light and heavy clothing should be put into the librarian’s 
travelling-bag. Reduced rates to or from St.. Louis have been 
arranged for; and’ any one intending to attend the Association’s 
meeting should at once address the Assistant Secretary, Mr. H. 
E. Davidson, 136 Franklin Street, Boston: 


—Miss Rosina Vokes will begin her New York season at Daly’s 
Theatre on Monday. For the first week she will appear every 
evening in ‘A Game of Cards,’ ‘My Milliner’s Bill’ and ‘The 
Rough Diamond.’ Since her last visit here, Miss Vokes has ad- 
ded several new pieces to her repertoire, which she will present 
during her present engagement. 

—Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s ‘ Legends of St. Patrick’ is to be issued 
in Cassell's National Library. It will be the fourth copyright book 
in this series, . 

—While it is true that Mr. William H. Rideing is, and for some 
time has been, assisting Mr. Rice in the editorship of Zhe North 
American Review, his editorial connection with The Youth's Com-* 
panion has not been interrupted in the slightest degree. 


—President Barnard of Columbia had a relapse about a week 
ago, but his condition at present is said to be greatly improved. 
Dr. Barnard will be eighty years old one week from to morrow 
(Sunday), having been born at Sheffield, Mass., May 5, 1809. Be- 
cause of his enfeebled constitution he resigned the Presidency of 
the College, but his resignation will probably not be accepted un- 
til he shall have completed his twenty-fifth year as executive head 
of the institution. That term will end with this year’s Commence- 
ment. 


—Mrs. Maria St. John Sheffield, widow of Joseph Earl Sheffield, 
donor of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale College, died last 
Sunday. Mrs. Sheffield was born in New York in 1801, married 
in 1822, and since then had resided in the old homestead in Hill- 
house Avenue. By the terms of her husband’s will, her death adds 
ahout $600,000 to Yale’s treasury. 


—The annual ‘luncheon of the Eastern Association of Wells 
College students was held at Delmonico’s on Tuesday. The of- 
ficers are: President, Mrs. Grover Cleveland ; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Charles Russell, Miss Grace Storrs, Miss Grace Carew Sheldon; 
Secretary, Mrs. C. L. W. Eidlitz; Treasurer, Miss M. Helena 
Zachos ; Executive Committee, Mrs. S. A. Swenson, Mrs. Charles 
Russell and Mrs. W. G. Richards. The Association desires to 
raise $5000 to assist in erecting the new college building. There 
were fifty members present at the luncheon, Mrs. Cleveland being 
one of them. 


—Mr. Charles Knox writes. to us from Rye Neck, N. Y.: ‘ Will 
you permit a volunteer to come to the rescue of the corrector of the 
ress, whoever he was, whose accuracy is impeached in THE CRITIC 
Cesenne he allows the word “ Heosphoros” tostand? Now whether 
the vocable is good Greek or not, a pretty weighty authority can be 
quoted as using it—to wit, Homer (Iliad, XXIII, 226) : 
juos ¥ ‘Ewedédpoc elor dbuc épéwy émi yaiay, x.7.2.’ 


—The ‘Washington Centennial Souvenir,’ just issued by Mre 
Whittaker, is a timely compilation of notable tributes to the 
memory-and fame of the great General and President, prepared by 
Mr. Frederick Saunders, author of ‘Salad for the Solitary and the 
Social’ and ‘Stray Leaves of Literatute,’ and Librarian of the As- 
tor Library. The pamphlet is quite profusely illustrated. Mrs. 
Lamb’s papers on the ‘ Inauguration of Washington in 1789’ have 
also been gathered together in pamphlet form and published, with 
many illustrations, by White & Allen. 


—The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of Abbotsford, is preparing for 
the press some unpublished journals of her great-grandfather, Sir 
Walter Scott. ; 

_—A new venture in periodical literature is to be launched on 
June 1. The projected Vew Review will consist of ninety-six pages. 
The publishers are Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., and the editor 
Mr. Archibald Groves, who contested Winchester in the Liberal 
interest at the last election, and is now one of the editors of the 
National Press“Agency. Another periodical of which there are ru- 
mots is a shilling illustrated'weekly, in which some of the cleverest 
black-and-white draughtsmen of London are interested. Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, formerly editor of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette 
and later of the S¢. /ames’s, is to start.a new paper. 
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—A recent letter from Mr. Horace Bonar of Edinburgh, son‘of 
the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D., now in his eighty-first year, tells 
- that his father has become a Confirmed invalid and is unable in any 
way to conduct his own correspondence. He has scarcely even 
the strength to sign his name, and has not written a letter for 
more than a year. Though Dr. Bonar has written many books, 
his fame rests almost wholly upon his religious poems and hymns. 


—The Century, it may be remembered, published the Life of 
Jean Francois Millet even before its appearance in France. In 
the May number it will print recollections of Millet, ‘ With Some 
Account of His Drawings for His Children and Granchildren,’ by 
Wyatt Eaton, the artist, who lived in Barbizon and was intimate 
with the famous painter. The article will be illustrated. 


—The Mercantile Library will make a creditable showing at the 
Paris Exposition. Librarian W. T. Peoples has sent on anumber 
of large heavy cardboards showing af a glance the work of the in- 
stitution. One of these gives the statistics for the last fiscal year, 
which are as follows: Total number of books in the library, 223, 
681; number of persons entitled to use the library, 5,457; total 
number of books circulated in 1888, 151,314 volumes. 


—In London recently a small quarto volume containing nine 
plays, five of them by Shakspeare, but not first editions, was sold 
or 590/, a copy of Audubon’s‘ Birds of America’ 3152, and ‘ Prymer 
after the Use of Sarum in Englysshe ’(1555) 32/, 10s. Burns’s poems 
first edition, a soiled copy, brought 60/, Milton’s Poems, 1645, first 
edition, 19/, 155. 

—On Feb. 11 last, Emperor Mutzuhito of Japan proclaimed the 
Constitution under which he is henceforth to govern his more than 
twenty million subjects. On Wednesday evening of last week this 
memorable event was celebrated at Hopkins Hall, Baltimore. 
Upon the stage sat the Japanese Minister Mutsu, Secretary of Le- 
gation Sato, Japanese students at Johns Hopkins University, Presi- 
dent Gilman, Hon. T. M. Cooley, Judge Hugh L. Bond, Mayor 
Latrobe, other distinguished citizens of Baltimore, and Professors 
at the University. Judge Cooley presided and made a brief speech. 
The Emperor’s Proclamation was then read by the Secretary of 
Legation, and important sections of the Constitution by Prof. A. B. 
Small. A paper on the changes in Japan which led to the event of 
Feb. 11 was read by a Japanese student, and letters were listened 
to from members of the Perry expedition and other persons iden- 
tified with the progress of liberal ideas in Japan. The Rev. Dr. 
Wm. E. Griffis of Boston, author of ‘ The Mikado’s Empire,’ wrote 
as follows : 

It is interesting to Americans to know that the imperial oath was 
taken and the Constitution promulgated to a day, and almost to the ex- 
act hour, thirty-five years after the treaty ships of Commodore Perry 
were sighted by the watchers on the hills of Iazu ; and that the Emper- 
or Mutzuhito, the 123d Mikado, who granted this Magna Charta of 
Japanese liberty, was born Nov. 3, 1852, on the day that Matthew Gal- 
braith Perry was all ready to sail to Japan, though the delay of one of his 
vessels kept him on our coast until the baby in. Kioto was three weeks 
old. As one who knew personally the heroic men who, in Kioto, Janu- 
ary 3, 1868, inaugurated the movement which at once infused into Japan- 
ese history that element of human_progress and popular rights which 
gives it, like the history of Europe, such fascination to the student, and 
as one who for twenty-one years has shared the hopes and fears of his 
Japanese friends, I am, etc. 
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Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this Further notrce of 
any work will d u; ttsinterest and importance. When no address is given 


the publication is issued in New York. 
An Author’s Love, being the Unpublished Letters of Prosper Mérimée’s * Inconnue.’ 
: ¥s.40 eps Macmillan & Co. 
in Black and White. ... Willard Fracker & Co. 
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